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Executive Summary 

For decades. Catholic schools, particularly inner-city 
Catholic schools, have seen declines in enrollment and an 
increasing need for subsidies from their dioceses. Many 
dioceses, however, have been unable to shoulder that 
burden, forcing schools fo close. In response to difficult 
financial circumstances, the archdioceses of Indianapolis, 
Miami, and Washington, D.C., put a new twist on the 
typical story, "closing" a set of their inner-city schools, 
but allowing them to reopen as independently managed 
public charter schools. 

That phenomenon raises interesting questions about 
the future of urban Catholic schooling. In this paper, 
we examine, both qualitatively and quantitatively, the 
effect of this conversion on the schools and communities 
involved. 

By tracking enrollment information from before and 
affer fhe conversion for bofh schools fhaf swifched as 
well as schools with similar demographics, we are able 
to conclude: 

1. Switching from private to charter significantly 
increased enrollment in affected schools. 

2. Switching from private to charter meaningfully 
increased the percentage of minority students in the 
schools. 

Through interviews with key personnel in those school 
systems, we discovered several interesting implications 
from the decision to convert schools. 

First, and most directly, is the crowding out that happens 
as unbalanced choice markets develop. At the time the 
schools in our sample switched, neither D.C., Miami, 
nor Indianapolis had what could be described as a level 
playing field between school sectors. Though a small 
voucher program existed in D.C., political instability 
caused school leaders to avoid staking the financial well- 
being of a school on vouchers as a viable revenue stream. 
Thus, in all three places. Catholic schools were required 
to compete against "free" alfematives. As charfer schools 
grew and provided a superior, free option to traditional 


public schools, families chose fo atfend those schools. The 
central lesson here is somewhat counterintuitive: Choice 
programs that concentrate students in one particular 
sector over another can lead to the dissolution of one 
set of providers, actually narrowing the set of choices 
students have. If increasing quality while preserving 
diversity is a goal, overinvesting in one sector can work 
at cross purposes. 

Second, our analysis raises a question: Was this an 
example of "creative destruction" or organizational 
evolution? To the outside observer, it would appear to 
be a clear-cut case of organizational evolution among 
schools. The central task of the organizations, educating 
students, remained the same. The buildings were the 
same, the grade levels served were the same, and many of 
the same workers were employed by both organizations. 
When they converted to new management, their 
enrollment grew without fimdamentally changing their 
client base. Flowever, based on our interviews with 
those involved in the switch, particularly on the side 
of Catholic schools, school leaders wholly reject that 
interpretation. They argue that Catholic schools cannot 
be separated from their religious mission and thus must 
close and end operation before a new school can begin. 

Third, switching schools raise issues regarding the 
strength of institutional isomorphism, or the tendency 
for institutions in a given sector to imitate their more 
successful or politically advantaged peers. Catholic 
schools have an identifiable and respecfed brand. They 
are known for fheir discipline, high expecfations, and 
formation of moral values in students. Thus, schools that 
are able to mimic some of those characteristics without 
bringing along the financial issues that have plagued 
Catholic schools are in a position to take over some of the 
Catholic school market share, absent any mechanisms to 
lower the cost of Catholic schools to potential consumers. 

Finally, switching schools bring a new perspective to 
divestiture. It is clear from our interviews that Catholic 
leaders identified school buildings as revenue streams, 
not unlike a firm that looks to isolate what is profitable 
within itself. Decisions about what school to switch 
were based on the likelihood that the building would 
be rented and how the church could share some rooms 
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of the building with the school. After making that 
determination, they "spim off" part of their organization 
to raise money to support the rest of their operations. We 
tend not to think of nonprofit organizations, particularly 
school systems, in terms of strategic divestiture, but for 
systems that have financial problems, such action offers 
a path forward. 

The question of what to do with struggling inner-city 
Catholic schools is still an open one. Evidence in the 
academic literature, confirmed by the lived experiences 
of the school leaders we interviewed, makes a strong 
case that private school choice programs can stem the 
tide of private school closures. But, as more communities 
consider school choice (both public and private) as a 
policy to give more options to low-income families, 
it is important to emphasize that how those programs 
are structured affects the schools that will be able to 
participate — and ultimately the set of choices available 
to families. 
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Introduction 

St. Joseph's Parish school in Miami Beach, Florida 
served 263 students in kindergarten through eighth 
grade in the 1997-98 school year. Like many private 
schools across the country, it saw its enrollment decline 
in subsequent years, and, by August 2009, it enrolled 
just 130. That year, the school operated at an 80 percent 
financial loss, relying on loans from the Archdiocese of 
Miami to stay afloat. In March 2010, officials decided 
fhe school was no longer financially viable. If closed ifs 
doors fhat May.^ 

Sf. Joseph's fafe was similar fo hundreds of privafe 
schools, Cafholic schools in particular, all across fhe 
nation fhat year. The economic downturn, the rising 
costs of delivering a privafe education, and fhe 
increasing effecf of competifion from public schools 
took their toll on private school enrollment, shuttering 
schools coast to coast.^ 

In any market, organizations close and organizations 
open; so-called "creative destruction" is evidence of 
fhe markef at work.^ But what happened next to St. 
Joseph was different. Following the lead of a small 
group of schools in Miami and Washingfon, D.C., fhe 
building reopened fhat fall as a public charfer school 
named Mafer Beach Academy. By 2012, enrollment 
had climbed to 470 students and the school earned an 
A grade performance rafing by fhe Florida Deparfment 
of Education. Whereas many former privafe schools 
sif empfy, waiting for the day when parishes might 
be able to support them again. Mater Beach Academy 
now bustles with children.'* 

But was this creative destruction or something else? 
Perhaps tJds is what political scientists Paul DiMaggio 
and William Powell call "institutional isomorphism," 
a tendency for organizations in a given sector to 
imitate their more successful or politically advantaged 
peers.^ Charter schools that are able to mimic almost 
all of fhe facefs of Cafholic schools wifhouf fhe tuition 
cost to consumers are in a place to take serious market 
share, as Catholic schools have a recognized brand 
that parents trust.'’ 


Although the number of privafe schools undergoing a 
similar conversion is small, frends suggesf fhat absent 
mechanisms to lower the cost of privafe schooling for 
consumers, fhis behavior may increase in fhe fufure. 
The Instifufe for Education Sciences predicts private 
school enrollment will continue to fall in the coming 
years. ^ Meanwhile, although charter schooling is still 
controversial, the sector is growing in terms of both 
size and political popularity. In other words, those 
conversions may be a sign of fhings fo come rafher 
than an anomaly, raising important questions about 
the education marketplace. 

Such developments prompt the following quesfions: 

• Why do privafe schools decide fo converf fo 
public charfer schools, and how does conversion 
affecf fhem? 

• Whaf, if anyfhing, is losf — in ferms of fhe mission 
and values fhat often make Catholic schools 
unique — when they reopen as charter schools? 
What is gained? 

• How might "sector switching" affect the school 
choice market? 

• Do efforts to promote public charter schools 
actually make it more difficult for privafe schools 
fo compefe, potentially detracting from fhe variefy 
of school choice options available to families? 

To shed lighf on fhose quesfions, we conducfed an 
in-depth, mixed-method analysis of a sef of schools 
in Washingfon, D.C., Miami, and Indianapolis fhat 
switched from private Catholic schools to public 
charter schools. We set out to understand the impact 
the switch had on their enrollments, operations, and 
roles in the community. 

Our empirical analysis examines two questions: 

1. Did switching to charter schools increase 
enrollment in these schools? 

2. Did switching to charter schools affect the racial 
makeup of fhese schools? 
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We compared switching schools to a set of 
demographically similar schools to determine whether 
the trends that emerged were unique to the schools 
that switched, and thus likely influenced by swifching, 
or if changes in enrollmenfs and demographics were 
because of secular frends af work in each cify over fhaf 
period. 

In conducfing thaf analysis, we found fhaf in each cify 
fhe swifch from privafe fo charfer led fo bofh increases 
in enrollmenf as well as increases in fhe percenfage of 
minorify sfudenfs enrolled. The schools fhaf did nof 
swifch saw no such frend. 

Our qualifafive analysis was more far-reaching. We 
confacfed individuals relafed fo bofh schools fhaf 
swifched and similar schools fhaf did nof and asked 
fhem abouf fhe decision-making process af fhe fime, 
fhe effecfs of fhe conversion, and whaf fhey learned. 
Those inferviews helped us flesh ouf imporfanf 
implicafions for policymakers and advocafes 
inferesfed in cultivating a fhriving public-privafe 
markef for school choice. 


Why is Sector Switching 
Important? The Decline of 
Catholic Schooling 

Educafion in America began as a sysfem of whaf 
we would now consider privafe schools. Though 
often supported by public funds, fhey were fypically 
operafed by local religious organizafions fo educafe 
fhe children of a given fown or village. Horace Mann, 
who became fhe firsf sfafe-level secrefary of education 
in Massachusetts in 1837, began fhe fransifion from 
fhaf decenfralized sysfem fo a public, progressive 
and sfandardized educafion sfrucfure (fhe "Common 
School Movemenf").® 

Buf many religious and secular schools have remained 
independenf. Enrollmenf in fhose schools grew from 
fhe fime of Horace Mann fo fheir zenifh in fhe lafe 
1950s. 

As shown in Figure 1, U.S. privafe school enrollmenf 
hif ifs peak in 1959 wifh 12 percenf of fhe fofal U.S. 


FIGURE 1 U.S. Private School Enrollment as a Percentage of Total Students, 1900-2009 



Sources: Data from Thomas Snyder, ed„ 120 Yearsof American Education: A Statistical Ponrait NCES 93442 (Washington, DC; US Dept, of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1 993), http://nces.ed.gov/pubs93/93442.pdf; Susan Aud, William Hussar, Frank Johnson, Grace Kenna, Erin Roth, 
Eileen Manning, Xiaolei Wang, and Jijun Zhang, The Condition of Education 2012, NCES 2012-045 (Washington, DC; US Dept, of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics), http://nces.ed.gov/pubs2012/2012045.pdf 
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school population. Since then, enrollments have 
fluctuated with the national economy, bottoming 
out at 9 percent in the early 1970s and experiencing 
a slow rise to just less than 12 percent by the early 
2000s. From there, though, enrollments declined; from 
2001 to 2009, private school enrollment dropped to 10 
percent of fhe fofal sfudenf populafion, a decrease of 
approximafely 800,000 sfudenfs (from 6.3 million in 
2001 fo 5.5 million in 2009). 

The posf-1960 decline in privafe school enrollmenf has 
been particularly acufe among Cafholic schools, which 
hif fheir peak enrollmenf in fhe 1960s. ^ Figure 2 shows 
fhe sfeady decline in fhe overall number of Cafholic 
schools in fhe Unifed Sfafes for fhe lasf 30 years, from 
jusf over 9,600 schools in 1979 fo jusf exceeding 6,800 
in 2011. 

Explaining the Decline 

Research suggesfs fhaf several facfors help explain 
fhe downfurn in Cafholic school enrollmenf. Financial 
froubles loom fhe largesf. As fhe cosf of delivering 
a Cafholic educafion has risen, if has become more 
difflculf for parenfs fo afford fuifion, particularly 
during fough economic fimes. As James Culfrara, 
direcfor for educafion for fhe New York Sfafe Cafholic 
Conference, puf if, "The answer is fairly simple: The 


rising cosf of providing a Cafholic educafion has made 
if more difflculf for parenfs fo meef fhose rising cosfs."“ 

The well-documenfed shiff in feachers and leaders 
from clergy fo laify has caused schools fo become 
more expensive fo operafe over fime. Lay educators 
command higher salaries, raising fhe cosf of delivering 
a Cafholic school educafion. When cosfs of operation 
increase, fuifion musf rise fo cover fhose cosfs and fhe 
resulfing increase can price many urban families ouf 
of fhe privafe school markef. In facf, in a 2007 paper 
in fhe American Economic Review, Maria Ferreyra used 
a simulafion of a pofenfial voucher program enacfed 
in Chicago fo show fhere are more people willing fo 
enroll in privafe schools, particularly Cafholic schools, 
fhan fhere are people fhaf can afford fhem.^* In addifion 
fo rising cosfs, changing demographics in urban areas 
also have affecfed demand; cities have gone from 
having predominately Cafholic Irish, Ifalian, Polish, 
and Slavic immigranfs fo having predominafely non- 
Cafholic African Americans. In shorf, economic and 
demographic frends have eroded fhe markef share of 
urban Cafholic schools. 

To sfem fhaf fide and fo keep fhe price of fuifion 
lower, Cafholic schools subsidize fheir operafions 
wifh confribufions from parish members. On average. 
Catholic elementary school tuition is $3,673 per year, 
even though the average cost to educate an elementary 


FIGURE 2 Number of U.S. Catholic Schools, 1979-201 1 



Source: Data from Susan Aud, William Hussar, Frank Johnson, Grace Kenna, Erin Roth, Eileen Manning, Xiaolei Wang, and Jijun Zhang, The Condition of Education 2012, 
NCES 2012-045 (Washington, DC: US Dept, of Education, National Center for Education Statistics), http://nces.ed.gov/pubs2012/2012045.pdf 
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school student in a Catholic school is $5,387. The story 
is the same in high schools, with an average tuition of 
$9,622 and an average cost of $11,790.*^ In addition, 
93.9 percent of Cafholic elemenfary schools and 97 
percent of high schools provide additional tuition 
assistance to lower their already subsidized tuition 
rates, further burdening congregations to come up with 
supplementary funds. '^Unfortunately for fhose schools, 
religious giving as a percenfage of personal income 
has declined significantly in recent decades across 
the country, from a litfle over 1.2 percent of personal 
income in 1963 to less than 0.9 percent of personal 
income in 2003. Thai problem is particularly acufe in 
Cafholic communities, which saw a more severe decline 
in religious identificafion, attendance, and giving fhan 
Protestant commrmities since the 1960s. 

Increased Competition from 
Public Charter Schools 

Another important factor driving the decline of private 
and religious schools is the boom in the charter school 
sector. In a paper prepared for fhe Unifed Sfafes 
Census Bureau, Stephanie Ewert analyzed three 
commonly attributed causes for decreases in private 
school enrollment: economic downturns, increases 
in homeschooling, and increases in charter school 
enrollment.** Whereas small changes can be attributed 
to individual economic downturns, Ewert formd that the 
general downward trend of privafe school enrollment 
has occurred without major interruption from fimes of 
recession or boom. Similarly, she did nof find evidence 
fhaf increased rates of homeschooling were relafed to 
decreased enrollment in private schools. However, she 
did find fhaf increases in charfer school enrollment 
have driven down enrollment in private schools. 

In an analysis prepared for fhe Cato Institute, Richard 
Buddin used data from fhe Privafe School Universe 
Survey (PSS) as well as fhe N afional Center for Education 
Statistics' (NCES) Common Core of Dafa fo assess fhe 
effecf of charter school competition on private schools.*^ 
Buddin's analysis suggested 8 percent of all charter 
elementary school students and 11 percent of charter 
middle and high school students came from private 


schools. He found the pattern was even more apparent 
in urban areas, where 32 percent of elemenfary studenfs, 
23 percent of middle school studenfs, and 15 percent 
of high school sfudenfs in charter schools came from 
private schools. Those findings echo work by Eugenia 
Toma, Ron Zimmer, and John Jones, who concluded 20 
percenf of all charfer school sfudenfs in Michigan came 
from privafe schools.*® Roy and Chakrabarfi found 
similarly fhat 13 percenf of charter school students in 
Michigan came from privafe schools.*® Interestingly, 
Matthew Ladner's analysis of school market share in 
Arizona did not find this pattern, though, as Ladner 
pointed out, Arizona has a large and robust system of 
public supporf for privafe school choice.^® 

Other anecdotal accormts place some of fhe 
responsibility of Cafholic school closings on charter 
schools. Father Ron Nuzzi, director of fhe Mary Arm 
Remick Leadership Program for the Alliance for 
Cafholic Education at the University of Notre Dame, 
described charter schools as "one of the biggest threats 
to Catholic schools in the inner city, hands down. How 
do you compete with an alternative that doesn't cost 
anything?"^* 

In addition to being free fo sfudenfs, which is clearly 
a comparative advantage in competition with private 
schools, many charter schools spend more per pupil 
than private, and particularly Catholic, elementary 
schools. Figure 3 (next page) breaks down spending 
across traditional public, charter, and Catholic schools. 
On average, traditional public schools nationwide 
spend $10,560 per student, whereas charter schools 
average $7,286. Catholic high schools spend on average 
$11,790 at the high school level and $5,381 at the 
elementary school level. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that, in many cases, 
converting to a charter school, especially for a Cafholic 
elemenfary school, would resulf in bofh increased 
funding and, pofenfially more demand from families 
fhaf may nof be able fo afford privafe school fuifion. 
If Catholic schools cannot survive under their current 
business model, conversion would be one way to 
survive.^ 
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FIGURE 3 Per-Pupil Spending by Sectorforthe 2010-11 School Year 
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Source: Traditional public school funding from National Center for Education Statistics; charter school funding from Center for Education Reform; 
Catholic school funding from Dale McDonald and Margaret M. Schultz, United States Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools 2012-2013: 
The Annual Statistical Report on Schools, Enrollment and Staffing (Arlington, VA; National Catholic Education Association, 201 3). 


Catholic Schools' Experiences 
in Three Cities 

National trends have been magnified in Washington, 
D.C., Miami, and Indianapolis — three school districts 
known for fheir large and growing charfer school 
sectors. 

The Disfricf of Columbia's Cafholic schools sfruggled 
long before fhe decision was made to converf some 
to charter schools. In 1997, the District's archdiocese 
created the Center City Consortium to work with 
14 struggling irmer-city schools. From 1997 to 2006, 
it invested more than $52 million to try to keep the 
schools afloat, but it became clear that no Band-Aid 
could solve the fundamental financial problems 
plaguing fhe schools. The archdiocese created a 
comprehensive plan to reorganize the schools in the 
upcoming years. Two schools, St. Benedict the Moor 
in the northeast and Our Lady of Perpefual Help 
in fhe southeast were closed in 2007 after posting 
annual deficits of $376,000 and $600,000, respectively. 
The remaining 12 were kept open for one additional 
year while the archdiocese worked with parish and 
community leaders to develop a plan to consolidate 
existing resources into a smaller set of schools.^^ 


Initially, the archdiocese decided to close all but four 
of fhe schools after the 2008-09 school year, which 
would be consolidated into a new consortium, the 
Consortium of Cafholic Academies. Those four would 
band togefher to use the consortium as a conduit 
for fuifion assisfance from fhe archdiocese and fo 
share resources fhat any individual school mighf not 
be able to afford on ifs own. One additional school, 
St. Augustine in northwest D.C., worked with the 
archdiocese to remain open independent of the 
consortium. 

Control of fhe schools fhaf did nof join fhe consorfium 
and closed was given fo fhe Cenfer Cify Public Charfer 
Schools organization. If opened six new campuses 
fhe following year, wifh many of fhe same sfudenfs 
and sfaff members of fhe Cafholic schools fhaf had 
closed.^'* 

In Miami, fhe story was similar. In November 2008, 
Archbishop John Favalora armounced thaf, because 
of fhe economic downturn, the archdiocese would no 
longer be able to provide the financial assistance it 
had in the past. In January 2009, six schools decided 
to close after determining they could not stay open 
without archdiocesan support. In all, eight schools 
had closed by the end of the 2008-09 school year. 
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The eight parishes that operated those schools were 
allowed by the archdiocese to rent their buildings to 
charter schools, and several different charter operators 
chose to run those campuses. In spring 2010, two 
more schools closed and were opened the next year as 
charter schools, bringing the total number of Cafholic- 
fo-charfer conversions in Miami fo 10.^^ 

Indianapolis, however, took a differenf approach. In 
2010, fhe Archdiocese of Indianapolis was sfruggling 
to sustain two Catholic schools serving low-income 
populations. It had already combined two schools 
in 2003 (St. Andrew and St. Rita), but it continued to 
struggle to keep the combined school open. On the 
other side of town, St. Anthony School, which served 
primarily Hispanic students, was in a similar situation. 
As was the case in D.C., the Archdiocese of Indianapolis 
created a special unif within its organization focused 
on urban Cafholic schools. Six urban schools composed 
the Mother Theodore Catholic Academies (MTCA), 
including the two schools that eventually became 
charters. Starting in the early 2000s, the archdiocese 
contributed $1 million per year to split among those 
six schools. But as deferred maintenance builf up and 
cosfs increased, if became clear to the leadership of fhe 
schools that existing funding would be insufficienf fo 
sustain them. It was decided that two of fhe schools 
would convert to charters. 

Indianapolis took to chartering differently. Rather 
than turn those schools over to independent charter 
authorizers, the archdiocese decided to start its 
own board to oversee the schools. MTCA created a 
managing organization, ADI Charter Schools, and 
obtained a charter from the Indianapolis mayor's 
office in 2010. MTCA is fhe charfer management 
organization for fhose two schools, in addition to 
running the schools that remained private. As Connie 
Zittnan, MTCA's former executive director, told us, 
she might be the only person in America that manages 
both Catholic and charter schools. 

Each charter school was designed to maintain the 
archdiocese's commitment to particular Indianapolis 
communities. Andrew Academy (formerly Sf . Andrew 
and Sf. Rifa) is locafed in fhe norfheasfern secfion of 


Indianapolis and serves a predominately non-Catholic, 
African-American populafion. Padua Academy 
(formerly Sf. Anfhony) is sifuafed on fhe western side 
of town and serves a predominately Catholic, Hispanic 
population. A portion of fhe renf paid by the charters 
for the building (approximately $40,000 per school) 
is set aside for the parishes that house the schools to 
provide optional, wraparound religious instruction 
for interested sfudenfs. 


Sector Switching 

Secfor-swifching schools in Washington, D.C., Miami, 
and Indianapolis are leading what may well become 
a new trend. In October 2013, for insfance, fwo 
private schools in Newark, New Jersey made news 
when fhey asked fo converf fo charfer stafus.^^ The 
frends in Cafholic school enrollmenfs and supporfive 
charfer school policies seem fo foreshadow more such 
conversions. 

Though secfor swifching is sfill a new phenomenon, 
it raises a number of quesfions for education policy 
and, more specifically, school choice. Whaf explains 
fhe decision to switch sectors and who makes it? 
Are individual schools deciding to convert to public 
charter school status, or are those decisions made at a 
higher level of governance? How does swifching affecf 
schools? Finally, how might the policy environment 
affect the incentives to switch sectors? 

To our knowledge, the research on schools that 
switch from private fo charfer is scanf and primarily 
descripfive. However, scholars from different 
disciplines have studied the causes and consequences 
of organizational adaptation and can provide some 
insight into these questions. 

Survival of the Fittest Organization 

All organizations — public, nonprofit, for-profit — need 
resources to survive. Competition over those resources 
with other organizations shapes the evolution and 
demise of organizations. 
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Organizational ecology theory posits that 
organizations, like species, follow a logic of nafural 
selection. Once organizations are born fhey offen tend 
to become inert and slow to change. Such inertia can be 
a good thing, in that it makes for enduring insfifufions. 
Buf if also can be a liabilify as inertia leads fo rigidify 
and an inabilify fo respond fo new challenges in the 
environment. If barriers to creating new organizations 
are low, existing firms may be subjecf fo increased 
competifion from new providers, many of which will 
be better able fo capifalize on new demands.^® 

Whefher good or bad, inerfia suggesfs fhat esfablished 
organizafions are unlikely fo change fundamenf ally. As 
conditions change, those organizations are supplanted 
by others better adapted to the environment. 
Observers have used various labels to describe that 
process — Schumpeter's "creative destruction" or 
Clayton Christensen's more modern "disruptive 
irmovation" — ^but the implication is typically the same: 
The transformation of parficular markefs is driven 
more by fhe birfh and deafh of organizafions fhan fhe 
adapfafion of individual organizafions over fime.^^ 

For our purposes, fhe research on organizational 
ecology raises a couple of imporfanf questions. Firsf, 
does swifching fo charfer sfafus acfually lead fo 
improvemenfs in susfainabilify in fhe shorf or long 
ferm (i.e., higher enrollmenfs, improved finances)? 
Second, does sector swifching consfifufe a form of 
organizafional adapfation, or is it akin to organizational 
mortality and rebirth? 

This is partly an empirical question: Do sector switchers 
keep the same staff, sfudenfs, and buildings? Buf if also 
touches on fhe malleabilify of organizafional mission 
in nonprofif enferprises. Cafholic identify is cenfral fo 
fhe mission of Cafholic schools. As Pope Benedicf said 
fo a collecfion of Catholic educators in Washington, 
D.C., "First and foremost, every Catholic educational 
institution is a place to encounter the living God who 
in Jesus Christ reveals his transforming love and 
truth." Going a step further, he said that in Catholic 
schools "each and every aspect of [fheir] learning 
communities reverberates within the ecclesial life of 
faifh."^° If is hard fo imagine any way in which schools 


could lose thaf Cafholic identify and still be considered 
the same organization. 

Sector-switching schools are certainly not the first 
nonprofit organizations that have had to adapt their 
missions to keep up with changing circumstances. 
In a landmark case study in organizational change, 
David Sills documented the changes in the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, known foday as 
fhe March of Dimes. Originally founded fo fund a 
cure for polio in fhe lafe 1930s, fhe organization had fo 
change ifs mission when a vaccine was developed in 
1955. Rafher fhan disband, if broadened ifs mission fo 
include preventing birfh defecfs and infanf morfalify. 
One could argue thaf Cafholic school leaders faced 
wifh changing circumsfances made a similar choice: 
They adapfed fheir schools fo fif wifh new times. 
However, ofhers mainfain fhe fransifion fo a secular 
public charfer school does nof leave much of the 
original organization behind. We touch on this issue 
in our interviews. 

The Importance of Law and Policy 

Market forces are jusf one parf of a privafe school's 
environmenf; laws and policies also shape the 
way schools behave. A distinct strand of research 
shows fhose instifufional variables are essential fo 
undersfanding organizafional decision-making.^^ 
In parficular, laws and policies offen favor some 
organizational types more than others, providing them 
with access to resources and legitimacy. Organizations, 
in turn, compete for such legitimacy and recognifion, 
and new organizafions fake cues abouf how fo 
organize from fhose fhaf are successful. Even if ofher 
models are fechnically more efficient, over time the 
institutional environment creates pressure to adopt 
those seen as legitimate. 

The end result of fhose pressures is whaf Paul 
DiMaggio and William Powell call "instifufional 
isomorphism," or a tendency for insfifufions in a given 
sector to imitate their more successful or politically 
advanfaged peers, creating a more homogeneous 
markef overall.^^ In American education, public 
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schools look remarkably similar to one another and, 
despite additional autonomy and some differences 
(e.g., longer school days and years), charfer schools 
also fend fo look much like their public school 
counterparts.^^ Catholic schools are clearly distinct in 
their mission and have served an important niche in 
urban markets — a low-cost private option for families. 
But they still tend to organize their school calendar, 
pay scales, and instructional methods in ways similar 
to those at traditional public schools. 

Charter schooling's growing level of political 
legitimacy may create incentives for ofher schools of 
choice fo mimic fhe charfer school model or become 
charfers fhemselves. Forfy-fwo sfafes (and the District 
of Columbia) now have charfer school laws, and fhe 
lafesf Gallup polls show about 70 percent of Americans 
support charter schooling. Majorities believe charter 
schools provide a better education than the public 
schools.^® Catholic and other private schools may see 
switching sectors as a way to share in that political 
capital. 

Though isomorphism may be a rational decision on 
the part of the school in question, it has a systemic 
downside: It gives rise to homogeneity in markets even 
though consumers may be better served by a diverse 
array of options. When the political and economic cards 
are stacked in favor of a particular fype of organization, 
it may damage the vitality of the market overall. In the 
school choice debate, policymakers might wonder how 
existing policies could encourage competition, rather 
than imitation, among schools of choice. 

The Role of the Diocese: Closure or 
"Divestiture"? 

Those organizafional fheories fend to treat the 
organization as an autonomous unit. But was that the 
case with our sector-switching schools? As the previous 
section's narrative revealed, it's also important to note 
that the archdioceses played a large role in the decision 
to switch sectors. After all, a diocese does exert control 
over its individual schools, and it seems unlikely those 
schools would have been empowered to switch sectors 


on their own. 

Instead, the diocese may have actually been operating 
more like a corporate firm with multiple divisions 
and a finite amount of resources. Firms offen sell off 
segmenfs of fheir business fhat are no longer profitable. 
Other times, they will "spin off" componenfs of 
their organization that might be more viable as an 
independent unit than they are as part of fhe firm. 
Scholars have generally found fhaf divestifure has a 
posifive effecf on a firm's performance, fhough less 
is known about how firms come fo fhe decision fo 
divesf.^'’ 

Whaf role have fhe dioceses in D.C., Miami, and 
Indianapolis played in fhe decision fo switch sectors? 
Are they simply closing low-enrollment schools that 
are no longer affordable? Or are leaders choosing more 
successful schools for conversion fo maintain a parish's 
role as an educational center in the community and 
raise revenue from fhe renfal of facilifies? We explore 
those questions in the pages to come. 

Method 

To take an early look at sector switching, we examined 
18 Catholic schools in Washington, D.C., Miami, and 
Indianapolis using both quantitative and qualitative 
methods. We identified schools in each cify fhat 
switched and obtained data on their enrollments before 
and affer fhe change. We then matched the schools 
that switched to demographically similar private 
schools from fhe same disfricf. Thaf fechnique enabled 
us to assess how enrollment trends in the schools of 
interesf compared wifh frends among schools thaf did 
nof swifch. 

Ideally, we also would be able fo look at student 
achievement data. Unfortunately, we are limited in 
our ability to compare achievement across sector 
switchers and the comparison group because of dafa 
limifafions. Insfead, we simply reporf how sector- 
switching schools fared on sfafe assessmenfs in 2012 
to provide a snapshot of sfudent achievemenf af the 
schools of inferest. 
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To track enrollment, we used data from two sources. 
For both the non-switching and switching schools in 
the pre-switching period, we used enrollment data 
from the Private School Universe Survey (PSS), a survey 
distributed by the Institute for Education Sciences to 
every private school in the United States every two years. 
To determine the enrollment of switching schools post- 
switching, we relied on the National Alliance for Public 
Charter Schools' database of school information, culling 
data in similar two-year increments. Unfortunately, 
given the timing of the different data sets, we have 
data only from 2011-12 for the switching schools. The 
2012 achievement data come from each state's rating 
system: Florida and Indiana assign letter grades to their 
schools, whereas the District of Columbia rates charter 
schools on a three-tier system (tier one corresponds to 
top-performing schools, tier two to schools performing 
adequately, and tier three to underperforming schools). 
To choose a set of schools for the comparison group, we 
first calculated the mean and standard deviations for 


enrollment and the percent minority in the switching 
schools in the year prior to the switch. We then identified 
the private schools that were within one standard 
deviation of both total enrollment and percent minority 
but that did not switch during the period. In Washington, 
D.C., eight private schools matched the criteria. In Florida, 
after removing early childhood schools, 26 schools fit the 
criteria. Those 34 schools became our comparison group. 
We did not create a separate comparison group for 
Indianapolis because only two, non-switching private 
schools were present and both were dissimilar from each 
other. As a result, we simply folded those two schools 
into the switching group, as creating a matched group of 
schools based solely on two data points would not lead 
to strong comparisons. 

After completing the analysis of the pre- and post- 
switching data, we reached out to a variety of school 
administrators in both switching and non-switching 
schools to conduct a brief semi-structured interview on 


TABLE 1 Descriptive Statistics for Switching Schools 


State 

School Name Pre-Switch 

School Name Post-Switch 

Switch 

Year 

Enrollment 

Pet. Minority 

2012 

Grade 

Pre 

2012 

Pre 

2012 

Ft 

Corpus Chrlsti Elementary 

Mater Academy of International Studies 

2008 

212 

463 

95% 

99% 

A 

Ft 

Sacred Heart Catholic School 

Somerset Academy South Homestead 

2008 

187 

312 

81% 

82% 

Pending 

Ft 

St. Clement Elementary 

Somerset Academy Village 

2008 

106 

338 

35% 

81% 

C 

Ft 

Our Lady of the Divine Providence 

Pinecrest Academy (North Campus) 

2008 

98 

203 

99% 

95% 

A 

Ft 

St. Panels Xavier Catholic School 

Gibson Charter School 

2008 

117 

284 

100% 

99% 

D 

Ft 

St. Malachy School 

Charter School of Excellence 

2008 

132 

178 

55% 

83% 

B 

Ft 

St. Monica Catholic School 

Excelsior Charter Academy 

2008 

176 

391 

100% 

96% 

C 

Ft 

St. Stephen School 

Somerset Academy East Preparatory 

2008 

171 

295 

90% 

91% 

A 

Ft 

St. Joseph 

Mater Beach Academy 

2010 

130 

531 

50% 

83% 

A 

Ft 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary 

Somerset Pines Academy 

2010 

160 

432 

24% 

57% 

C 

IN 

St. Andrew and St. Rita Catholic Academy 

Andrew Academy 

2010 

163 

217 

73% 

98% 

C 

IN 

St. Anthony Catholic School 

Padua Academy 

2010 

125 

186 

74% 

94% 

A 

DC 

Assumption Catholic School 

Center City Congress Heights 

2008 

130 

244 

100% 

100% 

Tier 3 

DC 

Holy Comforter-St. Cyprian School 

Center City Capitol Hill 

2008 

186 

222 

100% 

98% 

Tier 2 

DC 

Holy Name Catholic School 

Center City Trinidad 

2008 

169 

215 

100% 

99% 

Tier 1 

DC 

St. Francis De Sales School 

Center City Shaw 

2008 

148 

237 

98% 

99% 

Tier 2 

DC 

St. Gabriel School 

Center City Petworth 

2008 

174 

232 

94% 

98% 

Tier 1 

DC 

Nativity Catholic Academy 

Center City Brightwood 

2008 

181 

231 

100% 

92% 

Tier 2 
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the subject. We conducted eight such interviews in the 
summer and early fall of 2013. 

Findings 

Table 1 (previous page) displays basic data for fhe 18 
schools fhaf switched from Cafholic fo charfer in our 
analysis. The table includes data on enrollments and the 
percent minority before and after the switch and each 
school's 2012 rating on the state accountability system. 
Because of dafa limifafions, we could nof show pre-post 
comparisons in academic achievement (via the school 
letter grade). Instead, we provide a snapshot of how 
fhose schools fare today (in the "2012 Grade" column). 

Table 1 shows the enrollments of each school grew 
befween fhe pre-swifch period and 2012. Seven schools 
more fhan doubled fheir enrollmenfs over fhe period; 
four more grew by af leasf 50 percenf. In ferms of fhe 
percenfage of minority students, the pattern was less 
uniform, fhough most schools had a higher percentage 
of minority students after the switch. Eleven of fhe 18 
enrolled a higher proportion of minorify sfudenfs in 
2012 fhan fhey did as Cafholic schools. The growfh was 
particularly striking at four of fhe 10 Florida schools 
where fhe percenf minorify grew by 25 percentage 
points over that period. St. Clement Elementary- 
Somerset Academy Village went from 35 percent 


minority in the pre-switch period to 81 percent in 2012. 
The six schools whose percent minority decreased over 
the course of fhe swifch could only go down or sfay fhe 
same; they had student bodies that were 99 percent or 
100 percent minority in the pre-switch period. Though 
those percentages went down slightly post-switch, those 
schools were still at least 92 percent minority in 2012. 

Regarding achievement, the charter schools generally 
ranged from average to above average. Just one of fhe 
Florida schools received a D grade. Four of 10 received 
A grades (including Mater Beach Academy, which grew 
to be three times as large and 33 percentage points 
more diverse over the period). One of fhe six "Cenfer 
Cify" D.C. schools ranked in fhe bottom tier (Congress 
Heights); two were "Tier 1" schools. In short, the 
switchers are not all high-performing schools, buf few 
of fhem would qualify as academically sfrugglrng. 

Enrollment Growth over Time 

Table 1 provided a snapshof of enrollmenf change over 
time. But how does that compare with comparable 
schools? Did they grow as well? To get a more detailed 
picture of enrollment patterns, we charted the average 
enrollment in the period leading up to and just after the 
sector switch. 


Fin IRF 4 Average Enrollment in Switching Schools Pre- and Post-Switch 

nuunctt (Switcher n = 18) 



Year 0 = Last Year Before Switch to Charter 
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Figure 4 (previous page) shows the stark shift in 
enrollments among sector-switching schools after the 
changes, with the y-axis measuring average enrollment 
and the x-axis showing years before and affer fhe 
swifch. "Year 0" indicafes fhe lasf year before fhe swifch 
fo charfer sfafus, and if allows us fo place schools fhaf 
swifched af different years on the same graph. 

The trend is quite clear: Before fhe swifch, schools in 
fhe swifching group losf, on average, 7.3 sfudenfs per 
year. Affer fhe swifch, fhey gained an average of 34.4 
sfudenfs per year.^^ For fhe 15 schools fhaf swifched 
in fhe 2008-09 school year, we have fwo dafa poinfs 
(denofed as 1 and 2 on fhe x-axis in Figures 4-6) in fhe 
posf-swifch period fhaf capfure fheir enrollmenfs as 
charfer schools. For fhe four schools fhaf swifched in 
2009-10, we have only one year's worfh of enrollmenf 
dafa. Therefore, fhe lasf average (Year 2) does nof 
include dafa for fhose schools. 

When fhe comparison group is added in Figure 5, we 
see fhaf group shows no such upfick in enrollmenfs. 
There does nof appear fo be a secular frend in school 
enrollmenf fhaf explains fhe enrollmenf increases 
experienced by secfor-swifching schools. 

To answer our second question, we fracked fhe 
percenfage of minorify sfudenfs in bofh fypes of 


schools over fhe same period. Figure 6 displays fhe 
percenf minorify for bofh swifching and non-swifching 
schools. The frends befween fhe fwo are similar, with 
percentages of minorify sfudenfs increasing over 
time, buf whaf is mosf sfriking is fhe swifcher line 
sees an increase posf-swifch in fhe percenfage of 
sfudenfs fhaf idenfify as minorities. Overall, schools 
fhaf swifched saw fheir proporfion minorify increase 
by 27 percenfage poinfs — from 65 percenf minorify fo 
92 percenf minorify. Schools in fhe comparison group 
also increased, fhough only by 13 percenfage poinfs 
from 65 percenf fo 78 percenf. Again, if is imporfanf fo 
nofe fhe final dafa poinf excludes fhe four schools for 
which we had only one year of dafa affer fhe swifch. 

Qualitative Results 

To puf fhose empirical findings info greafer confexf, 
we conducfed a series of inferviews wifh individuals 
knowledgeable abouf fhe decision fo swifch secfors 
and fhe environmenf af fhe fime. The appendix lisfs 
fhe names, tifles, and dafes of fhose inferviews; fhe 
following secfion organizes fheir commenfs info five 
overarching cafegories: fhe decision criferia used for 
picking schools fhaf swifched, fhe effecf of swifching 
on schools fhaf swifched, fhe effecf of swifching on 
schools fhaf did nof swifch, a discussion of whefher 


Fin IRF ■i Average Enrollment in Switching and Non-Switching Schools 

(Switcher n = 1 8, Comparison n = 34) 
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Fin IRF fi Percentage of Minority Students in Switching and Non-Switching Schools 

(Switcher n = 1 8, Comparison n = 34) 



Year 0 = Last Year Before Switch to Charter 

Comparison Switcher 


"switching" is even the best word to describe what 
happened, and a discussion of the role that private 
school choice played in the process. 

Decision Criteria 

Financial viability was the primary criterion for 
deciding which schools would close, which would 
remain open, and which would convert to charter 
schools. In D.C., it was decided that the archdiocese 
had the resources to operate only five schools. As the 
archdiocese's Secretary of Education Thomas Burnford 
said, "From a financial perspective, the archdiocese 
could only, at best, support five of them, and that is 
with the assistance of donors." 

To support the 14 D.C. schools that were a part of 
the Center City Consortium, the archdiocese had to 
spend roughly $10 million per year, according to Chris 
Kelly, who was co-director of the consortium at the 
time of the switch. The financial situation was dire, 
and the archdiocese and individual parishes simply 
did not have the resources to keep the schools open. 


Converting the schools was a last resort. As Burnford 
said, "We did not choose charter schools as opposed to 
Catholic schools; we chose charter schools over empty 
buildings." 

The schools slated to close were identified as a possible 
revenue stream for the archdiocese, as they could 
lease their space and derive rental income from the 
occupants. Charter schools were particularly attractive 
candidates as tenants because of a stipulation in 
D.C. charter law that makes it easier for a school to 
"convert" to charter status than to start new. D.C. code 
allows for separate paths for start-up charter schools 
and conversions, and, in particular, has a unique path 
for private schools that wish to become charters.^* 
Burnford describes the process as easier because the 
organization "doesn't have to wait as long to start up 
because it already has a school in place." 

Michael Thomasian, principal at St. Anthony's School 
in northeast Washington, D.C., had a very interesting 
perspective on why his school wasn't chosen to 
switch. First was the school's close proximity to 
Catholic University, which allows for partnerships 
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that are not possible with schools farther away. But, 
more important, it was about the physical plant of fhe 
school. He said fwo quesfions were asked: "One, is it 
up to par? Would the public school system rent this 
building, or does it need a lot of work fo meet code?" 
and, "(Two) [w]here's the auditorium? Where's the 
cafeteria? Because a church, the neighboring church, 
still needs to use that auditorium for their receptions 
and meetings." St. Anthony had both a deteriorating 
physical plant that would need serious upgrades for a 
public school fo rent it and common spaces that would 
have been difficult for parishioners to use without full 
access fo fhe building. 

Kelly concurred, buf added anofher criferion. He 
sfated fhat fhe fhree decision criteria were the location, 
the number of Cafholic sfudenfs in fhe school, and the 
current enrollment, including non-Catholics. Location 
was important because schools were spared with 
a particular eye to the communities they serve. As 
Thomasian stated, of fhe fhree ofher inner-cify schools 
fhat were not closed, two (St. Thomas Moore and St. 
Francis Xavier) serve "the poorest area of fhe cify" 
(soufheasf D.C.), and he does nof believe fhe church 
would ever leave that neighborhood. The remaining 
school. Sacred Heart, is a Spanish-immersion school 
serving the District's burgeoning Hispanic community, 
which helped protect it. 

In Indianapolis the decision to convert schools was 
weighted toward schools that needed more work rather 
than less. The primary criterion was making sure the 
city's various ethnic communities would remain served, 
with one conversion at a predominately Hispanic school 
and the other at a predominately African-American 
school. But because the conversion would make the 
school eligible for public money (fhus raising per-pupil 
revenues), officials decided to pick schools that needed 
more work to upgrade their facilities. 

Effect on Switching Schools 

In Indianapolis, the two schools that switched have 
followed divergenf pafhs. According to Connie 
Zittnan, former executive direcfor of fhe Mofher 


Theodore Cafholic Academies, St. Anthony (now 
Padua Academy), which serves a predominately 
Catholic Hispanic population, has "not skipped a 
beat." Despite the switch, the school kept the same 
principal as well as most of fhe sfaff and sfudenfs. The 
wraparound religious services are well attended, and 
parenfs appear fo be happy wifh what is being offered. 
The stafe accounfabilify rankings agree. In 2010-11, the 
school earned an A with "exemplary progress" and 
earned another A in 2011-12. 

The story is somewhat different with St. Andrew 
and St. Rita (now Andrew Academy), which serves a 
majority African-American, non-Cafholic populafion. 
Many of fhe sfaff members have left and the school 
replaced the principal as well. According to the state 
accountability system, in 2010-11, the school earned a 
D and was placed on "Academic Watch." However, 
the school improved to a C in 2011-12. 

According to Zittnan, one of the most prominent 
differences befween the two schools and their 
counterparts that remained private has been the 
increased service to students with special needs. 
Because charter schools have more resources and must 
serve students with special needs, more students have 
applied to and are attending the schools that have 
converted to charter schools. 

Effect on Non-Switching Schools 

More Money for Remaining Students 

The rental income from fhe seven schools fhat 
switched has become a serious revenue stream. 
According to the Center City Public Charter Schools' 
990 tax form, in fhe fiscal year ending in 2011, fhey paid 
more fhan $3.2 million in rent.^^ Much of fhaf money 
supporfed fhe parishes where fhe schools are located, 
but a substantial portion, some $900,000 per year 
according to Burnford, went toward tuition assistance 
for sfudenfs af fhe schools fhaf remained open. In 
Indianapolis, fhe $1 million of support the archdiocese 
now provides is spread among four schools, nof six. 
And, wifh the influx of new publicly funded voucher 
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dollars, the archdiocese may even be in a position to 
contribute less as schools raise more revenue from 
tuition. 

But perhaps more important, closing schools and 
focusing efforts led to a more viable long-term fiscal 
sfrafegy for fhe dioceses. The Center City Consortium 
in D.C. evolved into the Consortium for Catholic 
Academies, an organization that supports the four 
schools thaf remained open and under diocesan 
purview. That group is tasked with a much more 
manageable job, attempting to raise money for fewer 
than one-third of fhe schools for which ifs predecessor 
was responsible. According fo both Burnford and 
Thomasian, the arrangement has placed the remaining 
schools on a path of financial viability for fhe 
foreseeable fufure. 

New Competition 

The schools fhaf remained open saw newfound 
competition from fhose fhat converfed to charters. 
Schools operating in the same buildings they occupied 
before fhe switch with some of the same staff were 
now offering fheir services for free, which Thomasian 
described as "a very tough time" for Catholic schools 
that did not switch. He and other principals needed to 
make the case that what made them different — the fact 
that they were still a Catholic school — made the family 
invesfment worth it. He remarked that the charter 
schools were very savvy with their targeted marketing 
at the parents of sfudenfs in Catholic schools. As he 
put it, "They hit up our families too. 'Nothing's going 
to change, come on over, it's going to be free, we're 
going to have all the bells and whistles, it's going to be 
the same.'" And it worked. He saw very few sfudenfs 
leave any of fhe recenfly converted charter schools to 
come to his Catholic school. 

Thomasian was put in a difficult position. He described 
it as: 

"We want those charters to succeed; because the 
DCFS (D.C. Public Schools) rents those buildings 
from the church, and that money — a portion of 


thaf money, nof all — comes back to the consortium 
schools. A portion of fhat rent runs our budget, 
runs our upgrading costs. So if we don'f support 
them, we don't get that income. And if we support 
them too much, we'll lose people to them. So it's 
really a rock and a hard place here." 

Zittnan sees that same dynamic in Indianapolis. 
When their two charters were issued, there was 
little competition from other charter or other private 
schools. However, in that short period of time, 
Anthony Academy has seen six charter schools open 
to serve the same community. Padua must confront 
the opening of a new charfer school with a capacity of 
600 sfudenfs less than one-eighth of a mile away. 

Kelly framed fhat new dynamic nicely, stating, 
"Traditionally, Catholic schools provided a safe option 
for inner-cify sfudenfs. The emerging charfer secfor is 
creating more safe options, so Cafholic schools need fo 
convince parenfs they are worth the cost." 

Is "Switching" the Correct Term? 

We should note that many of those we interviewed 
pushed back from our characferizafion of what 
happened in the aforementioned schools as 
"switching." As Burnford puf if, "There was a point 
in time when the separate charter operator board 
was given a charter to form a school and fhen fheir 
school begins; before fhaf, they were Catholic schools 
and they transitioned over.... [Tjhose Catholic schools 
closed, ended, ceased to operate." Putting a finer point 
on it he said, "What happened was they closed June 
30, and, pretty much July 1, a charter school came into 
being. It happened that many of fhe same sfudenfs 
attended, many of fhe same feachers attended, and 
some of fhe same principals attended." Buf, he argued, 
fhey were complefely distinct schools. 

Beth Blaufus, president of Archbishop Carroll, a 
Catholic high school in northeast Washington, D.C., 
had a similar response. She said her institution could 
never "switch" or "convert" to a charter school, as 
its Catholic identity is central to its mission. "It is not 
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an element," she said. "It is the reason we do what 
we do." At best, she believed, a school could use the 
same building, but that would mean closing and then 
reopening as a completely different organization. 

The Role of Private 
School Choice Programs 

As Matthew Ladner demonstrated in his analysis of 
school markef share in Arizona, privafe school choice 
programs can serve fo blunf some of fhe effecf of 
charfer schools' increasing markef share. Bofh Miami 
and Washingfon, D.C., have privafe school choice 
programs, fhough bofh are rafher small. The D.C. 
Opporfunify Scholarship Program, a voucher plan 
for low-income sfudenfs fo affend privafe schools, 
enrolls only 1,638 sfudenfs.'^’ Florida's McKay voucher 
program for sfudenfs wifh special needs enrolls 27,040 
sfudenfs sfafewide, and fhough fhe Florida Tax Credif 
Scholarship Program reaches 59,674 sfudenfs today, 
usage was less fhan half fhaf when fhe decision fo 
converf the Miami schools occurred.''^ When Miami's 
St. Joseph and St. Elizabeth of Hungary were closed 
in 2010, Brofher Richard DeMaria, superintendent 
of fhe archdiocese's schools af fhe fime, fold Florida 
Catholic, "The exisfence of parenfal choice programs 
gives us some help," buf, "righf now, fhe parenfal 
choice programs don'f bring in enough money fo 
balance fhe budgef."^ Kelly agreed. Af fhe time, 
the D.C. Opportunity Scholarship Program set the 
value of fhe voucher af fhe lesser of $7,500 or fhe 
privafe school's fuifion and fees. Schools fhaf sef 
fuifion below fheir expenses fo keep if affordable for 
lower-income families sfill losf money wifh voucher 
sfudenfs. As he put it, "The (Opportunity Scholarship 
Program) helped our enrollment, but not our bottom 
line." In Indianapolis, the recent enactment of a large 
voucher program has almosf completely ended any 
consideration of converting Cafholic schools fo charfer 
schools, according to John Elcesser, director of fhe 
Indiana Non-Public Educafion Association. 

Even wifh fhose limif afions, fhe vouchers / scholarships 
play a large rote in buoying inner-cify Cafholic 
schools. Fiffy-seven of fhe 225 sfudenfs who affend 


Sf. Anfhony's in norfheasf D.C. have an Opporfunify 
Scholarship Program voucher. According to Burnf ord, 
40 percent of sfudenfs in fhe consortium's schools rely 
on Opporfunify Scholarships, and fhe political climafe 
fhaf pufs fhe program almosf perpefually af risk 
worries him. Sfopping fhe program, he said, would 
"have a dramatic, significanf, and insfanf effecf upon 
Catholic education in the inner city of Washingfon, 
D.C." 

Ziffnan was even blunter. Indianapolis decided fo 
converf ifs schools one year before fhe sfafewide 
voucher program came info exisfence. In her words, 
if the voucher program had been around at that time, 
the archdiocese "would probably not have gone 
the charter route." Today, the voucher program has 
strengthened the irmer-city Catholic schools nearly to 
the point of self sufficiency, wifh fhe archdiocese even 
considering backing off on ifs confributions fo the 
remaining schools because of lack of need. 

Conclusions and Implications 

From our quantitative analysis, we can draw two 
conclusions: 

1. Switching from privafe fo charfer increased 
enrollmenf in affected schools. 

2.Swifching from privafe fo charfer meaningfully 
increased fhe percenfage of minorify sfudenfs in 
fhe schools. 

Our firsf conclusion has a pretty clear explanation. 
Irmer-cify Cafholic schools sfruggling before 
conversion were injected wifh a new abilify fo affracf 
families and per-pupil funding when fhey swifched 
and have grown since. If aligns with Ferreyra's 
estimates that there are more people wanting to attend 
schools of choice fhan fhere are people who can pay 
for fhem. When fhe paymenf is no longer required and 
the schools remain at least somewhat similar, more 
families choose to attend. 

Our second conclusion follows fhe firsf, wifh some 
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nuance. With regard to averages, in the five years prior 
to the switch, schools that eventually converted to 
charter schools had 65 percent of sfudenfs idenfified as 
minorifies. For all buf four schools on which we have 
fwo posf-swifch dafa poinfs, fhaf average jumped 
up fo 92 percenf by fhe 2012 school year. If we look 
only af the first year post-switch and include the four 
addifional schools, the average is still high — about 88 
percent — marking an increase of 23 percenfage poinfs 
over fhaf fime period. Now, fhose numbers, as Figure 
6 showed, were growing pre-swifch, wifh fhe school 
level average fhe lasf year before swifching reaching 
78 percenf minorify. But there does seem to be an 
inflection point at the switching year. Insofar as race 
is correlafed wifh poverfy fhis conclusion follows 
our firsf poinf rafher clearly. More poor and minorify 
sfudenfs wish fo affend privafe schools buf are unable 
fo because fheir parenfs cannof afford fhem. When 
those families are given fhe abilify fo affend a school 
in the same building with many of fhe same sfaff af no 
cosf, more choose fo do so. 

Our inferviews unearfhed several implications. 

Firsf, was fhis an example of creafive desfrucfion 
or organizational evolution? To the outside 
observer, it would appear this was a clear-cut case 
of organizational evolution. The cenfral fask of fhe 
organizafions — educafing sfudenfs — remained fhe 
same. The buildings were fhe same, fhe grades served 
were fhe same, and many of the same workers were 
employed by both organizations. When they converted 
to new management, school enrollment grew without 
fundamentally changing their client base. However, 
those involved in the switch, particularly on the side 
of Cafholic schools, wholly rejecf fhaf inferprefafion. 
They argue fhaf Cafholic schools cannof be separated 
from fheir religious mission and fhus musf close and 
end operation before a new school can begin. 

Perhaps fhe answer resfs in fhe eye of fhe beholder. Buf 
fhe verdicf fo which one comes changes whaf fhose 
conversions mean for school choice policies. If this is 
a case of simple evolution, fhen observers need to ask 
themselves: What is the goal of school choice policy? 
Is if fo maximize fhe diversify of offerings available 


fo sfudenfs? Is if fo give every child some choice in 
where fhey affend school? If fhe goal is simply fo 
maximize fhe number of choice seafs in a given 
area fhen a sef of rafional decision criferia could be 
developed by dioceses across fhe counfry fo identify 
fhe schools fhaf are fhe mosf suifed fo spin off info 
charfer schools. Programs thaf supporf sfudenfs fo 
attend privafe schools, meanwhile, be they vouchers, 
tax-credit scholarships, or education savings accounts, 
could be targeted to schools that simply need some 
help to stay open. Those in the direst of sfraifs would 
jusf converf. Buf, if fhe infenf is fo maximize diversify 
in approaches fo schooling, programs would need fo 
be designed fhaf supporf schools of all fypes, and not 
privilege one approach over another. 

Second, those switching schools raise interesting 
issues regarding the nature of comparative advanfage 
and isomorphism. Though conversion fo charfer 
sfafus mighf at first appear like a case of Catholic 
schools mimicking charters, it might also be the case 
that charters' ability to imitate Catholic schools is what 
set these competitive dynamics in motion in the first 
place. 

Catholic schools have an identifiable and respecfed 
brand. They are known for their discipline, high 
expectations, and formation of moral values in 
sfudenfs.'*^ Schools fhaf are able fo mimic some of 
fhose characferistics, wifhouf bringing along fhe 
financial issues fhaf have plagued Catholic schools, are 
in a position to take over some of fhe Cafholic school 
markef share. That puts Catholic schools in a difficult 
position, as what makes them unique and marketable 
is limited to one dimension — their Catholic identity. In 
low-income communities, especially those with only 
a small Catholic population, it would appear demand 
for fhaf facef of schools may not be large enough to 
sustain as many of fhem. 

Third, and relafed fo fhaf, is fhe crowding ouf fhaf 
happens as choice mar kefs develop. As has been 
demonsfrafed indirecfly elsewhere and quife direcfly 
here, many charfer school sfudenfs come from privafe 
schools. If fhe markef of parenfs is being divided 
info choosers and non-choosers, fhis paffern makes 
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sense; some segment of choosers would rather pay 
nothing than something for a school of choice. But 
the movement of students from one sector to another 
could, over the long term, narrow the choices families 
have in a given area. If a vibrant choice marketplace is 
one in which families can choose from a diverse set of 
options, limiting that choice to charter and traditional 
public schools is suboptimal. This is important not 
only for the development of private school choice 
programs, but also for the drafting of charter school 
policy. If, like in D.C., it is easy for charter schools to 
take over existing private schools, it makes it that much 
more likely those policies will crowd out struggling 
private schools. 

Finally, switching schools bring a new perspective to 
the business model and possible divestiture strategies 
of Catholic schools. It is clear from our interviews that 
Catholic leaders identified school buildings as revenue 
streams, not unlike a firm that looks to isolate what 
components of its business might be more profitable 
if moved outside of the organization. Decisions 
about what schools would switch were based on the 
likelihood that the building would be rented and how 
the church could share some rooms of the building 
with the school. After making that determination. 
Catholic leaders "spun off" part of their organization 
to raise money to support the rest of their operations. 
We tend not to think of nonprofit organizations, and 
especially school systems, in the same way we think 
about revenue-maximizing firms; but for systems that 
have financial problems, divestiture may offer a path 
forward that both generates revenue and maintains a 
parish's connection to education. 

Switching schools offer an important snapshot of 
things likely to come as the education marketplace 
grows. How they perform in the future will offer even 
more insights about school switching and the long- 
term vision for both private schools, charter schools, 
and school choice policies. 
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